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ized efforts to improve social conditions in the community The application 

of scientific principles and methods will do much to hasten the solution of such problems 
as those of fatigue, the use of non-financial incentives, increased enjoyment of work, 
the selection, training, and advancement of employees, the adjustment of machines 
and methods to suit the psychology of the worker [p. 124-25]. 

He adds that "substantial advancement is now being achieved and can 
be hoped for in much larger degree through the efforts of trained men and 
women who approach these questions from the practical, scientific point of 
view of staff specialists." The employment manager of the new industry is 
in many ways a "human engineer." 

The last two chapters, "A New Emphasis in Education" and "Fixing 
Responsibility for the New Program," set forth most pointedly Mr. Kelly's 
ideas of the reconstruction that must accompany a change for the better in 
industry and likewise in society. He stands squarely upon the conviction 
that "it is no less important that the thousands of employees in the ranks of 
industry should be taught something of the simple elements of economics, 
the historic origin of present conditions, the principles of scientific method 
and the fundamentals of good government, than that university students 
should do research work in libraries and laboratories" (p. 321). This lack of 
knowledge on the part of the workers is at the root of much of the "obstruction 
tactics " indulged in by both labor leaders and industrial executives. There- 
fore, there must be a new emphasis in education. "It must further the 
advancement of every class and it must utilize all resources in discovering 
and promoting men and women who make the less spectacular but vitally 
necessary minor contributions to progress" (p. 329). The responsibility for 
the new program lies with the state, but the expense in certain cases should 
be borne in part by the individuals served and in part by the industry which 
is to profit by such training. 

Mr. Kelly's book is a noteworthy contribution to a constructive educa- 
tional program designed to harmonize the conflicting social and industrial 
tendencies of the day. Its scope is broad. There are numerous sections 
devoted to the more technical details of administering industrial training 
within factory walls. All of it is valuable for the industrial educator or 
manager but of less importance to the public-school official. A series of well- 
arranged appendixes presents a mass of information relative to the educa- 
tional schemes of a number of corporations, as well as condensed information 
concerning the several educational surveys that have been made during the 
past few years. The general usefulness of the book is enhanced by the care 
that has been devoted to its mechanical arrangement, to the compiling of a good 
index, and to the elaboration of an extensive bibliography. 



Suggested reconstructions in home economics. — For some time it has been 
apparent to students of curriculum-making that we are drifting, with little 
agreement either as to the objectives of education or as to the means to be 
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used to reach these objectives. This is true, not only of the broader objectives 
that should make possible the selection of school subjects and the proper 
relating of one to the other, but also of the items within a given subject. In 
an instructive monograph 1 the Home Economics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Professor Rugg show that home economics is no exception 
to this general rule, and develop a constructive program which is full of sug- 
gestions not only to the teachers of that subject but to teachers of other 
subjects as well. 

Numerous possible sources of information were examined carefully. The 
conclusions reached in the monograph are based chiefly on the intensive 
study of courses of study, question blanks, textbooks in home economics, the 
Journal of Home Economics, the Annual Proceedings of the Lake Placid Con- 
ference, representative textbooks on education, pamphlets of the Bureau of 
Education, issues of the Teachers College Record, and four surveys which have 
dealt particularly with home economics. 

As a result of the authors' analysis of this material we are shown the 
status of the teaching of home economics with regard to aims, objectives, 
selection of subject-matter, grading of subject-matter, methods of teach- 
ing, and tests. The criticism of these headings is sound and is followed 
by a constructive program which emphasizes particularly the making of the 
course of study, the gradation of subject-matter, and adequate tests. The 
sections which deal with the course of study and with tests are of special 
interest. 

In the authors' analysis both of the aims of teaching home economics 
and of the actual courses themselves attention is called to the fact that there 
is a lack of clear teaching goals. An analysis of the aims shows the usual 
attention to broad and intangible aims and the usual undesirable tendency to 
state aims in psychological terms rather than in terms of life-situations which 
the pupil is to be trained to meet, or in terms of the essential activities which 
the pupil should be trained to perform efficiently. Such aims as "culture," 
"independence," "intellectual power," "self-reliance," "broad view of life," 
and "high sense of honesty," are certainly not peculiar to home economics. 
They will be obtained, if at all, as a by-product of an attack on those objectives 
which distinguish home economics from other subjects. These general aims 
are particularly objectionable, not only because they prevent clear thinking, 
but because they afford a sort of protective coloring which shields loose and 
inefficient practice. 

The monograph places great emphasis upon the need of setting up aims, 
objectives, and outcomes in terms of critical judgments and appreciation as 
compared with the present tendency to overemphasize mere skill and infor- 

I Home Economics in American Schools. "Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs," Vol. II, No. 6. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
1920. Pp. xii-l-122. $1.25. 
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mation. The reviewer would agree that too much emphasis has been placed 
upon the routine and mechanical aspects of instruction and that an increased 
emphasis should be placed upon thinking and appreciation. These last 
abilities, however, are co-ordinate with those described under the terms 
"skill" and "information," rather than exclusive of them. 

The authors point out, and the reviewer would emphasize the fact, that 
skill and information are needed as well as ability to think and to appreciate. 
It might be well to add that, in spite of the impression given by some of our 
modern educational writers, skill and information are no less pedagogically 
respectable than thinking and appreciation. What is needed is less emphasis 
upon the mere mechanical phase of instruction and more attention to the 
avoidance of mere mechanical rulfe-of-thumb procedures. The commendable 
desire to increase the emphasis upon problem-solving and appreciation no 
doubt accounts for the analysis and criticism of the course of study on the 
basis of the four classes of abilities — skill, information, critical judgments, 
and appreciation. While useful for the authors' purposes, it appears to the 
reviewer that there is great difficulty in attempting to hold in mind the point 
of view of social utility while at the same time setting up a classification of 
values on a psychological basis. If, in mapping out the course of study in 
home economics, the objectives were thought of in terms of social situations, 
we should have such a classification as: buying food, preparing food, the 
sanitary and economical heating of the home, decoration of the home, selection 
and building of the house, the family budget, entertainment in the home, etc. 
Under each of these items one should inquire the skills, informations, judg- 
ments, and tastes which are necessary. In this manner the relative value of 
these various classes of abilities would be made clear. In no other way can 
a proper perspective be kept among them. Even this procedure would need 
to be guided by the caution, urged so effectively in this monograph, not to 
let the more mechanical and obvious items of skill and information displace 
the larger and more subtle items of critical judgment and appreciation. 

In their program for the scientific study of home economics the authors 
recognize the value of this criterion of social utility (see especially page 118). 
This point of view is also suggested in criticizing the omission, in present-day 
textbooks and in present-day courses of study, of important objectives such 
as marketing, the budget, etc. 

The chapter on tests should be particularly helpful to teachers of home 
economics, not only in showing the importance of setting up minimum essen- 
tials, but also in laying down the broad outlines which should guide anyone 
who attempts to make tests in this subject. The samples of preliminary tests 
to measure skill, information, judgment, and appreciation are especially 
stimulating. 

The value of this monograph should be apparent to all. Neither the 
quantity nor the quality of work done in its preparation can be appreciated 
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except by those who have done small tasks of a smiliar character. An enor- 
mous amount of material was studied in the analysis of the various sources of 
information. This material was organized and interpreted with rare skill. 
The monograph is, therefore, a substantial contribution, not only to the 
teaching of home economics, but to the technique of making a course of study 
in other subjects. 

Ernest Horn 
State University of Iowa 



Methods of teaching history. — One is impressed with the serious and thor- 
ough treatment of the field which Dr. Tryon has outlined in his recent book 1 
on the teaching of history. In twelve chapters, totaling 284 pages, he has 
considered a wide range of topics, dealt with them in a virile manner, and 
leaves one in no doubt as to what he thinks should be done and can be done. 
He is free from dogmatism and presents fairly both sides of all important 
disputed questions. Any beginning teacher of history will find much in this 
book, not only to enable him to start his work effectively, but to keep him 
healthily stimulated all along the way. 

While the reviewer would have been glad to find in this volume a chapter 
devoted to the purposes of history instruction and also one on the geographical 
aspects of the teaching of history, comparable to the chapters on other sub- 
jects, and looking particularly to a more simplified, definite, and more satis- 
factory future application in the case of the average student, yet he agrees 
with the author's contention in the Preface "that there is a technic of teaching 
history in the junior and senior high schools that can be mastered by a teacher 
and actually applied in the daily classroom activities, regardless of the con- 
tent of the course." That this technique gives one much food for thought 
this book amply shows. 

The conviction of experienced teachers of history that history teaching 
is an exacting, many-sided task is fully confirmed in Dr. Tryon's treatise. 
The thirty pages devoted to "The History Recitation" in the initial chapter 
make an energetic attack upon the great problem of guiding student activities 
during the class period. Stimulating directions, specially significant for the 
young teacher, are given by the elucidation of such topics as "conditions 
necessary for a good recitation in history," "controlling aims," "forms and 
types of recitation," "directions for observing," and "standards of judging," 
the last named, with its illustrative score card, being specially important for 
prospective teachers in training. 

Of no less interest and equally fundamental is the chapter on "Teaching 
Pupils to Study," which serves the double purpose of showing how meager 
has been, thus far, the development of this idea and of giving practical and 
detailed directions for students' self-help, notably in the direction of the much 

1 Rolla Milton Tryon, The Teaching of History in Junior and Senior High 
Scltools. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. Pp. v+204. $1.48. 



